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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. RoosevE.t, our omniscient press 
informs us, is taking one dozen tooth-| 
brushes with him to Africa. Trppy’s| 
fondness for showing his teeth is, of 
course, well known. 

* 





Yet in the opinion of many dentists 
the use of the tooth-brush is inadvis-| 
able as it tends to damage the teeth. 
Curiously enough, small boys have 
realised this instinctively from time im- 
memorial. Thus may we learn wisdom 
from the mouths of babes. 





* 
From New York comes the news that 


Sir Husperr von Herxower’s protest | 
against the enormous sums which are 
expended in the purchase of Old 
Masters has caused keen satisfaction 
among living artists. When one re- 
members that for the price of a single 
Franz Hals the Trustees of the National 
Gallery might have bought thousands 
of Louis Wains the scandal becomes 
vividly apparent. / 

* * 


Nothing but a stern sense of duty 
could have persuaded The Daily Express 
to publish the following telegram the 
other day :—‘“ There is no foundation 
whatever for the statement in The Daily 








Mail—Kwnotys, Sandringham.” 


will on record, consisting of about 
26,000 words, was proved yesterday. 
It contrasts with the shortest will of 
3 words.” Certainly there is a con- 
trast here. 

* * 

* 

It has often been said that it needs a 
detective to find a lady’s pocket. At 
a sale last week a detective discovered a 
pocket which went the whole way round 
a lady’s skirt, and it subsequently excited 
great interest at Marylebone Police Court. 

* * 


* 

It is, we hear, doubtful, after all, 
whether the County Council will erect a 
stone at the corner of Edgware Road to 
mark the spot where Tyburn Tree stood. 





during the past 
twelve months no 
less a sum than 
£18,186,400 has 
been given to pub- 
lic institutions in 
the United States. 
Mr. Carneacie heads 
the list with 
£1,487,520, Mr. 
RocKEFELLER is next 
with £586,800, 
and Mrs. Sacer 
comes third with 
£311,927. With a 
view to promoting | 
similar healthy 
competition among 
our own wealthy 
men, a certain en- 
terprising little 
news-sheet, we hear, 
intends to offer a 
prize of Five 
Guineas to the mil- 
lionaire who gives 


most to British 
charities during 
1909. 


* * 








_<Zebda a 
CAUTIOUS. 


(Extract from Policeman's Evidenec.) 


. ... 1 ’EARD A SUSPICIOUS NOISE—AS IT MIGHT BE THE BREAKING OF GLASS—— ” 


—It is feared that it 
might prove a 
source of annoy- 
ance to those wl ose 
ancestors lost their 
lives there. 

* * 

A number of 
boys were fined at 
Newport, Mon., last 
week, for playing 
football in St. 
Julian’s Church. 
It dces not, some- 
how, seem the right 
place for it. 


“Employment in 
Gent’s Outfitting and 
Hosiery ; or would go 
as stocktaking.” 

Liverpool Courier. 


If the applicant 
could imper:onate 
income-tax  pay- 
ment in a pleasant 
and convincing 
manner, he would 
be more likely to 








* 

“The greatest 
mistake made by modern educators is 
that they try to kill imagination in 
children,” says the Journal de Genéve. 
The little chicks themselves are all in 
favour of the abolition of spanking for 
story-telling. 

** 

According to M. Lenrant, who has 
just issued a work on Central Africa, 
cannibalism in the Congo is a hygienic 
necessity on account of the natives re- 
quiring salted nourishment. This new 
theory robs the custom of all grounds 
of objection—except possibly on the 
part of the food-stuffs. 


* * 
* 


The ups and downs of artists’ repu- 
tations are always interesting. In a 
competition for pavement artists at the 
Fun City a “Turner seascape” gained 
only a third prize. 


The cry of “ Back to the Land of 
Eden” still goes on during the re- 
grettable displacement of the Palace 


Theatre’s most popular feature. See the 
following advertisement :— 
EMPRESS HALL, EARL’S-COURT. 


FIRST GRAND FANCY and EVE DRESS 
CARNIVAL. 
THURSDAY NEXT. Admission 1s. 
* * 
* 


The municipal authorities at Rio de 
Janeiro have prohibited the wearing of 
any form of headgear in theatres. It 
is expected that wearers of wigs will 
| struggle desperately. 

* * 


* 

Sugg2stions have been invited as to 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the opening of the British Museum. 


Why not a Dinner to the Mummies ? 
* * 





* 
Says The Express :—“The longest 


get a job. 





“* East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet.’ 


So runs an old couplet.” 
The Tatler, 
We prefer the aged triolet : 
“Oh, oh! 
Anto- 
Nio.” 





“Last week he gave Harr's 3,390 in 10,000 
and a beating by 1,213, meaning that he scored 
during the week 10,000 to 4,513.”"—The Daily 
Mail. 


| That ’s what Srevenson may have 
| meant, but it’s nothing like what he 
did. 








“Tost, Leather Purse, containing Money. 
Finder rewarded.”—-Lancashire Daily Post. 
This is one of those self-evident truths 
‘which hardly needed saying. 
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A GUIDE TO POPULAR EMOTION. 
I. 

It will be forgotten that in our last issue we quoted The Daily 
Chronicle's dictum about journalistic “ perspective " and its approval of 
the principle on which an equal space was allotted to the accounts of 
the clisaster in Sicily and the snow-sprinkle at home. We have now to 
report (on the authority of The Daily Mail, which gave nearly half a 
column of its chief page to the luscious announcement), that “a new 
standard of lavishness in the social life of New York” was established 
by Mr. and Mrs. Grorce J. Goutp on the occasion of the introduction 
of their daughter Marsoriz to New York society. The entertainment 
was “the most gorgeous in the history of the American plutocracy, out- 
shining even the famous BrapLey Marti entertainment some years ago.”’] 

In Liberty's chosen patch of earth 
Where all are equal at date of birth, 
Where bullion sprouts in the open air 
And every man is a millionaire — 

If you are anxious to shine aloud 

Above the ruck of the gold-edged crowd, 
It isn’t enough to give a feast 

At fifty dollars per man or beast ; 

It isn’t enough to give a ball 

On an amb«r floor in a topaz hall; 
Nobody notices things like that 

In the mere routine of a plutocrat ; 

Your only hope is to go one more 

Than anyone else has gone before. 





Mr. and Mrs. Grorce J. Gourp 

(Stars of the New York sky, and schooled 
In the social manners that stamp that spot 
As the ultimate judge of what is what) 

Saw and seized on a lifetime’s chance 

Of giving a most exclusive dance, 

} A fifty-thousand-dollar rout 

For an innocent daughter's coming-out, 
With 80 flunkeys to swell the pomp 

Of little Miss Mansorte’s virgin romp ; 

lor they meant that the show she made her start in 
Should break the record of Braptey Marry ; 
Pull the splendour and spoil the gilt 

Of the best début of a Vaxpernixr, 

And reach a luxury past the scope 

Of the courtly functions of old Eurépe. 





True, it is no affair of mine 
How American boomsters dance or dine, 
That Momma arranged to knock the town 
In an “exquisite lavender satin gown,” 
And the Plaza’s suite of a score of rooms 
Was a maze of unbuyable orchid blooms 
(Except that I’m sad for the poor young girl 
Launched this way in the social whirl),~ 
But the news was flashed on a lordly scale 
For the central page of The Daily Mail, 
And it equalled in length the last advices 
Giving the crux of the Balkan crisis ! 





yn 








Answer to Correspondents. 
bo Four Scorsmey.”—Your request that we should explain 
the humorous intent of a certain paragraph in a recent issue 
of Punch would have been a most unusual one if it had come 
from any other quarter ; but coming as it does from Scotsmen 
and four at a time, too-—it must be almost without 
parallel, If you will send one or more of your names, accom- 
panied by a corresponding number of stamped and addressed 
envelopes, we shall have pleasure in sending you the answer, 
which is quite easy. But we must decline your invitation 
that we should publish it in these pages, as we cannot 
believe that it would be of any general interest. 








HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 


My Dear Younc May,—I’m going to assume that you 
haven’t done much yet. You've tried to start yourself here 
and there, and very little good has come of it. Mr. Joun 
Murray and the rest of them have shown a deplorable lack of 
enterprise, and the result is that Hannibal : A Tragedy in Five 
Acts, though it was type-written, still reposes in your drawer 
in company with enongh short stories to make a volume, and 
a sequence of seventy MS. sonnets dealing with all the 
aspects of life. These publishers are shocking bunglers, of 
course. They know next to nothing of their own business, 
and their only way with genius is to distrust and reject it. 


Still, what are you to do? You can’t force these dull 
fellows to take your work, and print it prettily, and offer it 
to the public, and advertise it all over the press of England. 
You can only hope that some day you may find one of them 
in a lucid interval of literary intelligence. Then, of course, 
Hannibal will come out, and Mr. Beersoua Tree will recognise 
in it the one thing he has been looking for, and your fortune 
will be made. All that, however, seems to be a long way off, 
and in the meantime, as I said, you’re waiting. You’re 
even thinking of advertising yourself as a potential secretary 
to a Member of Parliament, having heard of cases in which a 
man rose from that position to be a C.V.O. or a member of 
the British Academy or a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; anyhow, something very brilliant, which was 
supposed to make a deal of difference to his wife. 


Now, I don’t see why you should wait any longer. These 
hints of mine are going to put you in the right way to make 
money and a name. You will think of them in after life as 
“Hints that have helped me,” and some day, when you pass 
a certain house in the Goswell Road—it is in the Clerkenwell 
district—you will observe to your companion that there was 
once a man who lived in a three-pair back there and knew a 
thing or two about the literary market. Then, having with 
difficulty caused your 40-horse-power motor-car to be turned 
round, you will hasten back to the Festival Banquet in aid 
of the Society for the Relief cf Broken-down Novelists, you 
being in the chair. 





What I want you to do is a very simple thing. First of 
all you must get out of your head all your silly old-fashioned 
ideas about modesty and reticence and the young person who 
holds the record in blushes. Then you are to sit down and 
write a preface—a fairly long one, mind you. Short prefaces 
are quite useless for the book you are going to write. Here is 
a short working model of the shady book’s preface. Have lL 
mentioned, by the way, that you’re going to write a shady 
book? No matter; you know now, and there are no more 
secrets between us. 


“Tt was not without long and anxious consideration,’ you 
will begin, “that I determined to write and publish this 
book. It is the fruit of much thought devoted to some of 
the problems that lie at the root”—why problems always 
rest there I don’t know, but you must take things as you 
find them—‘“ at the root of our social system. Men still talk 
glibly of marriage. Priests mumble their solemn incantations 
over a ceremony which the most advanced intellects have come 
to regard with contempt, and which is doomed ere long to dis- 
appear both from the conversation and the customs even of the 
British Middle Classes.” 


After four pages devoted to this cheery iconoclasm you 
can proceed like this: “ While this book was appearing in 
a serial form’’—it never did, of course, but that’s of no 
consequence—“ it aroused a storm of controversy. To the 
critics who saw in it nothing but ‘a farrago of indecency,’ | 
offer the compliment of my scorn. But there are others. 
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ANYTHING DOIN’ ?” 


First Poacher. “ Hetio, Bit! wor Luck? 
Second Poacher. “ Wet, I puNNO; BUT IF I GETS FOUR MORE BESIDES THE WAN I’M AFTER Now, I’LL ’AVE FOIVE—AN’ THAT AIN'T SO BAD.” 








ITundreds of letters have reached me from those who have! discovered the inevitable clergyman who will protest in 


groaned under the weight of the world’s conventions. They 
have recognised—I quote from the letter of one whose name 
as a mother and a worker in the field of social reform is well 
known—that ‘the literary excellence of the book is equalled 
only by the purity of its motive and the refined directness of 
its method in dealing with situations which the weak-minded 


might describe as strong, merely because the artificialities of | 


our lives have made them unusual.’” After three more 
pages of this and a few references to the matchless delicacy 
of the French, you can wind up the preface. 

When you’ve done this you must write your sample 
chapter, not the first one, but one of the three great ones in 
which you defy the commandment which comes between 
the sixth and eighth, and smash into smithereens all that 
antiquated moralists have taught. Then you take your wares 
to a publisher—there are one or two who are on the look out 
for that sort of thing—and you show him the preface. 
His eyes will glisten. “My boy,” he’ll say, “can you write 
up to this?” Thereupon you'll bowl him over with the 
sample chapter, and he'll give you a contract at once— 
£1,000 down on account of royalties calculated at 30 per cent. 
Then you go home and write the rest of the book. 

Of course there are some disadvantages. Some of your 
friends may cut you. Would-be moralists will hold your 
name up to loathing and execration. Here and there a 
reviewer may fulminate against your “ disgusting book ”— 
but the book will sell like hot cakes and you yourself will 
become celebrated and wealthy, especially after you have 


print over his own signature that the book is the apotheosis 
of decency, the very consecration of all that is pure and 
wholesome. So make haste and get to work. 





FOR MR. PUNCH’S PAGEANT. 
[In answer to Mr. Punch’s request for the loan of original documents 
|connected with his career, a correspondent sends (unfortunately too 
|Jate, since the catalogue of exhibits had already been made up) ths 
following epistolary matter, part printed, part manuscript : 

“The Editor of Punch presents his compliments, and regrets that he 
is unable to accept the enclosed contribution. The theme of a village 
which distinguished itself by refusing to have a pageant has already 
been presented in Punch.” 

Along with this document our friend kindly sends the lines below.] 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—Herewith I’m pleased to send 
A document (original), and lend 
The same, as you requested, for your show 
(By which I mean the Pageant, don’t you know). 
The document in question, you will see, 
Contains some lines of your calligraphy, 
Which somewhat tend to mollify the sting 
Always attendant on The Accurséd Thing,— 
Which is, as you will probably have guessed, 
“ The Editor regrets . . .”—and all the rest. 
I’m happy to oblige you, Sir; and, please, 
You needn’t send it back—lI 've lots of these 
Original documents ; they number scores.— 
Believe me, Mr. Punch, sincerely yours 
(Trusting I haven't sent it in too late). 
P.S.—Please don’t return—in duplicate. 
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THE CUT-GLASS BOWL. 
Brine THe Srory or one or Lire’s LitrLe 
DvP.icities. 

l. 

Miss Norman-Crudge, of 27a, Kensington 
Palace Terrace, to her newly-married 
niece, Mrs. Livesey, “ Rosemount,” 
Warwick. 

April 17, 190—. 

My pear Sarsn,—I am not, as you 
know, by any means satisfied with your 
marriage, which I consider both impru- 
lent and perilous. Mr. Livesey is not 
at all the husband I should have chosen 
for you myself. He is a weak although 
doubtless amiable man, whereas what 
you wanted was someone capable of cor- 
recting your foibles. He is also, I under- 
stand, a Radical and a vegetarian, and 
probably an Agnostic, and is therefore 
not in the least calculated to direct your 
mind as those who really love you would 
wish. However, since there is no use 
now in saying any more, I have decided 
henceforward to consider him as one of 
the family (although I hope that when 
you come here to stay you will let me 
know exactly what he can eat and what 
he cannot) and cease to criticise; and it 
is with much pleasure that I am sending 
you a piece of old glass from my own 
collection for your table as a memento of 
my wishes for your happiness. 

Your affectionate Aunt Mercy. 


if, 


Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart, of “‘ Lee- 
side,” Kains Road, Edinburgh. 

April 18, 190—. 
My pearest Morner,—I implore you 
to tell me what to do. Aunt Mercy 
having forgiven us, sent me, yesterday, 
a very beautiful cut-glass bowl, which 
unhappily came smashed to atoms. What 
am Itodo? Shall I tell her the awful 
truth that it is broken, or shall I simply 
say thank you? It seems so dreadful 
to have to tell her it is broken just after 
she has written such a letter; but if I 
don’t there is always the chance that she 
may come to see us and ask for it. Do 

advise me. Your loving 8. 

il, 
Mrs. Vansittart to Mrs. Livesey. 

April 19, 190—. 
My pare Cuirp,—Your letter came 
hy the last post and I have not had a 
wink of sleep thinking about this terrible 
dilemma. Of course we ought always 
to tell the truth, but your Aunt will be 
so vexed, and just after she had come 
round too. On the other hand she is 
sure to find it out if you depart from 
the truth, because no one has ever taken 
her in. She has been like that ever 
since we were girls. I think you must 
be brave, dear, and say that it came 





broken, but doubtless owing to a fall in 
the Post Office and not at all because it 
was carelessly packed. Yes, I think 
that is best. 

Your loving perplexed Morner. 


IV. 
Mrs. Livesey to Miss Norman-Crudge. 
April 20, 190—. 
My pear Aunt Mercy,—How very kind 
of you! Whata beautiful bowl! But 
I am exceedingly sorry to say that when 
we unpacked it it was found to be broken 
all to pieces. The packing was perfect, 
so it must have been the result of a fall 
on the way. Weare greatly disappointed 
and distressed, and I am wondering if 
you can tell me where I could buy 
another like it. 
Your affectionate niece, 
Saran Livesey. 
P.S.—Joseph, who spent hours last 
night putting the pieces together, and 
who joins with me in love and gratitude, 
says he never saw a more beautiful bowl. 


Vv. 
Miss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Vansittart. 
April 21, 190—. 

Dear Ruopa,—A most unfortunate 
thing has happened. I went to some 
self-sacrifice ov.r my wedding present 
for Sarah—my motto being that it is 
absurd to cry over spilt milk, and now 
that she bas definitely taken that very 
unpleasant man for her husband it is 
the duty of us all to make the best of it. 


It was one of my choicest cut-glass) 
y & 


bowls and of very unusual design. It 
left this house in perfect condition, very 


carefully packed by Yates; but Sarah) 


tells me that when it arrived it was in 
fragments. Under the circumstances, 
especially considering how disappointed 
we all had been by this marriage, | 
think that had I been Sarah I should 
have held my tongue and merely have 
said thank you, leaving me in ignorance 
as to the catastrophe. But she has been 
very oddly brought up, and that nice 
thought for other people’s feelings which 
our dear mother did so much to teach 
you and me is no longer in fashion. I 
am, however, sending them another 
bowl, as I should not like them to be 
without any memento of me. 


Your loving sister Mercy. 


VI. 

Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart. 

April 25, 190—. 
My pariwe Motner,—What is to be 
done? I am so sorry to trouble you 
again, but you know Aunt Mercy so 
much better than Ido. She very kindly 
sent another glass bowl, but by really 
extraordinary bad luck, that one came 
broken too. There seems to be a fatality 


about it. What can I say to her this 
time? Howcan I tell her such an awful 
truth twice running? Joseph says that 
it is old glass and cannot be matched ; 
but don’t you think he had better try ? 
Do tell me. Your loving 8. 


VII. 
Mrs. Vansittart to Mrs. Livesey. 
April 26, 190—. 


My parte Caitp,—I am all unstrung 
by the new calamity ; but I don’t think 
you need hesitate this time. I should 
just write to thank your Aunt and make 
no reference to the bowl’s being broken 
at all. Isay this, because she wrote me 
a letter rather complaining that you had 
told her the first time. She seems to ! 
think it would have been kinder to her 
not to. I was troubled when I got that 
letter, but now I am relieved, for it 
makes our duty clear. I do so hope 
Joseph will be successful in his search ; 
but I fear the worst. 

Your loving Motner. 

P.S.—Of course it will be dreadful if 
Joseph cannot match it and your Aunt 
Mercy comes to see you. You will have 
to tell the truth then, I suppose ; but it 
will be easier after some time has elapsed 
than now so soon after the other. We 
must hope for the best. 


VII. 
Mrs. Livesey to Miss Norman-Crudge. 
April 27, 190—. 
My pear Aunr Mercy,—You are more 
| than kind to send another bowl. I can’t 
|think where you find such beautiful 
things. Joseph is in raptures over your 
taste. We shall never forget your kind- 
ness. Your affectionate niece, 
Saran Livesey. 





1X. 
Miss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Livesey. 
May 24, 190—. 


My pear Saran,—I am now able, I 
find, owing to the illness of my old friend 
Miss Vyner, who was to have come here 
for a fortnight, but now cannot, to pay 
you the visit which I have long promised 
myself. I could come on Monday next 
by the train which reaches Warwick at 
5.48, and stay till Friday quite comfort- 
ably. This will give me time to get to 
know your husband, and, I trust, to 
esteem him. I should like to have Yates 
with me, but can doubtless manage 
without her if you have any lack of 
room. I am a very easy guest, as I 
always bring my own tea and shall 
arrange for bread by post. 

Your loving Aunt Mercy. 
(To be concluded.) 








Tue New Gave.—Limping at Orinkia. 
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DON’TS FOR DEBUTANTES. 
IV.—THE ETIQUETTE OF COURTSHIP. 
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DON’T BE SATISFIED WITH VERBAL PROPOSALS. IF YOU FEEL THERE Is 
A POSSIBILITY OF HIS SUITING, MAKE THE PROPOSER FILL IN A FORM 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS ABOUT HIMSELF, BANKER’S REFERENCE, ETO., 
AND TELL HIM TO CALL AGAIN FOR YOUR DECISION, 


Tr YOU ARE BEAUTIFUL AND RICH DON’T BE BOTHERED BY BEING PROPOSED 
TO AT ALL SORTS OF ODD MOMENTS, WHEN YOU ARE NOT, PERHAPS, PREPARED TO 
GO INTO THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS CASES. SEND OUT CARDS SUCH AS THE 











GE 77T Lio 


DON’T ON ANY ACCOUNT ALLOW YOURSELF TO BE CARRIED AWAY BY Axo DON’T sHow ANY PRIDE OR SENTIMENT IN EXUIBITING YOUR 
GOOD LOOKS. IF YOU SHOULD FEEL IN ANY DANGER OF SURRENDERING TO | FIANCE—ALL THAT SORT OF THING IS PLAYED OUT. SUPPOSE, FOR EXAMPLE, 
A HANDSOME LOVER, A GOOD PLAN IS SUDDENLY TO DROP THE WASTE-PAPER | MONEY TO BE ON YOUR SIDE, AND FAMILY ON HIS, A GOOD FORMULA BY 
BASKET OVER HIS HEAD AND SEE IF HIS ARGUMENTS CONTINUE TO HAVE THE | WHICH TO INTRODUCE HIM TO YOUR FRIENPS wouLD BE: “THe Pater Has ! 
SAME EFFECT ON YOU. GIVEN FIFTY THOU, FOR THIS—WE THINK IT RATHER A BARGAIN.” 
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THE MOTOR MYSTERY. | 


Tue following documents have lately 
come into Mr. Punch’s hands. They 
are all in the same writing (with the 
exception of the telegrams), and appear 
to have been addressed to the same 
person. In case they throw any fresh 
light upon recent events in Wales, Mr. 
Punch, who is determined not to be 
outdone by his contemporaries, offers 
them now to the public. 


I. 

Dearest,—I have practically settled 
it for Saturday week, then it won’t be 
in the papers till Monday, and that 
gives me all Sunday. The only ques- 
tion is, Where? I think the sea, not a 
river, because they can drag a river, 
can’t they, or something horrid like 


that? Dotheyeverdragthesea? Find 
this out. Probably in the Eneyelo- 


pedia under “Nets.” Or what about 
“ Divers” ? 

Certainly you will have to be with 
me, and I’m afraid we shall have to 
have one of the chauffeurs as well. Of 
course, nice people always believe a 
lady, but journalists and policemen and 
horrid people like that are so suspicious, 
and I think it will be safer if we have 
a man with us to say so too: Now, can 
you find a nice place where the road 
goes quite close to the sea, and where 
it is high tide on the Saturday night? 
Do this for me, please. When you have 
found the place, then you find out about 
the tide from the local paper—it depends 
on the moon, I believe. Do we want a 
moon or not? More romantic, of course, 
but also more risky. 

Write at once and tell me vou have 
done all this for me. I am horribly busy 
taking a house up here which I have 
just seen. Rent only £200 a month, 
which is nothing much, as next January 
I am coming into a fortune, and my 
trustees-—— Oh, but I was forgettir 
you know all about that ! 

Ever lovingly yours. 

P.S.—I may have to borrow one of 
your veils on Saturday week; I know 
you won’t mind; I am quite out of 
them. 


de 
ig; 


II. 
[ Telegram. | 
Send copy of Loney’s Dynamics to me 
here at once. Very important. 


Ill. 

Dearest,—I hope you got my telegram, 
and sent the book. I was talking toa 
man about accidents and bodies going 
through the air, and so on, and he says 
they always go in a parabola, and that 
the distance anything goes depends on 
the velocity of projection and the angle 
of elevation, whatever those are, and that 


Dynamies. 


ward, but still we all know that if a car | 
runs into anything you do want to shoot | 
out in front through the glass ; so if you 
have found a high tide quite close to 
the road it may be all right. Otherwise 
we shall have to work it out to see how 
far I should go. I have just found 
another house I think I shall buy, so 
must stop. 
IV. 

No, dear; my mind is made up. It 
isn’t only the £2 1s. 113d. I owe Preston. 
There are other bills even bigger than 
that, if you only knew all. 

Yes, we shall have to go on with it. 
Iam glad that the dear old car will be 
with me till the very end. That and the 
dogs are all I ever cared about. Oh, and 
diamonds and houses of course. ‘The 
dogs! Oh, I’ve such an idea suddenly ! 
Suppose we can’t find a suitable road, 
then—why shouldn't I say I have been 
swallowed by one of my St. Bernards ? 
It would be just as difficult to locate 
the body, and so on. Yow could say 
you saw it being done—a lady’s word, 
you know, they ’d have to believe it. 
But of course the motor smash would 
be more romantic. I am a little worried 
about you, dear. If Iam going to be 
thrown right through the screen and 
into the sea you will have to be hurt a 
little, won’t you? J am sure you won't 
mind doing this for me. It is these 
little bits of local colour that journalists 
and stockbrokers and such people like 
so much. I would suggest that you 
and Albert (or whoever we take) should 
be found underneath the car. Of course 
you couldn’t very well have got there 
by way of a parabola; but ordinary 
people wouldn’t think of that at once, 
and they would be impressed, I’m sure. 
They would have the idea anyhow that 
we were trying. Let me know what 
you think of this. 





v. 

Dearest,—Aren’t you just a little teeny 
weeny bit selfish? Of course I never 
wanted you to break an arm or a leg or 
anything like that, but I did think you 
wouldn’t mind doing a few cuts and | 
scratches for me. Nothing very deep, 
you know. However, if you won’t you 
won't, | suppose. You'll have to have 
a “‘miraculous escape” then. Ina way 
perhaps it’s as well, because I have 
decided that the car mustn’t be damaged | 
much, and so now, if people say that | 
that ’s rather funny, you can say, “ Well, I | 
don’t think so at all, seeing that I wasn’t | 
hurt a bit either.” But we shall have 
to break the glass somehow, of course. | 
How do you do this? 
up “ Glass” 








that won’t be much good. Dear, I don’t 
quite know what I’m saying; the fact 


You might look | 


in the Encyclopedia ; no, | Sphere, 


you’d been found unconscious, half 
under and half outside the car, every- 
body would have seen at once that some- 
thing awful had happened. 
VI. 
[Teleqram. | 
St. Bernards have suddenly become 
very fierce and hungry. Am terrified 
for my life. 


] 


Vil. 

My Daruxc,—How sweet of you! I 
was just beginning to think we should 
have to do it the other way and was 
getting things ready for it when your 
letter came. Of course I shall not be 
with you when the accident actually 
happens, but I can trust you, can I not, 
to make it as realistic as pcssible in 
every way? Don’t burt yourself too 
much, dear—for my sake. What a 
splendid idea about the hat! Can you 
lend me one? as I have nothing of my 
own that would quite do. Thank you so 
much if you would. What a splendid 
place you have chosen! I don’t know 
what you mean, dear, by saying that 
there may be danger. I shall be quite 
all right, and if the worst comes to the 
worst I can simply say that I knew 
nothing about the accident and wasn’t 
there at the time. Will you get me a 
book about Australia and send it to me ? 
What weather we are having—so cold! 
My dear, if it had only been summer! 
We could simply have gone for a bathe 
together! But that wouldn’t have been 
so exciting. What fun I shall have 
reading the papers ! 

Ever yours most lovingly and grate- 
fully. 

P.S.—I hope you will keep the car for 
yourself as a present from me for your 
kind help in this business, as I could 
not very well take it away with me. 
Perhaps, after all, it would be better if 
you did damage it pretty well. You 
might start it at the top of the hill and 
let it run down by itself. A. A. M. 





MR. PUNCH’S PUZZLES. 


Auways abreast of the times, and never 
afraid of profiting by a good example, 
Mr. Punch, deeply impressed by the 
“Claudius Clear Problems ”’ now appear- 
ing in The British Weekly, ventures to 
commend to his readers the solution of 
the following topical literary conun- 
drums. 

If Mr. Crement Suorrer had been a 
contemporary of Dr. Jounsoy, and had 
alled on the Doctor with the view of ob- 
taining a signed photograph for repro- 
duction in the literary page of The 
and if Dr. Jonyson had flatly 
declined to let him have it, and used 


|the most injurious language about 
you can find out all about it in Loney’s is I’m so bothered by your standing | “ bookmen, 


>? 6 


. . ” 
literary gossip-mongers, 


This may be rather awk-: out against the accident, when, if only! &c., state what, in your opinion, would 
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have been the most dignified form of 
rebuke in which Mr. Ssorrer might 
have signalised his reprohation-of* Dr. 
Jounson’s gross discourtesy and in- 
gratitude ? 

Mr. James Dovatas, the famous literary 
critic, once met Mr. ALGERNON SwINBURNE 
in the library of the House of Lords. 
Mr. Swixpurxe mentioned to Mr. Epmenp 

10SSE that he could not understand why 

it was that no critic had done full justice 
to the sonnets of Mr. Trroporr Warts- 
Dunton. Mr. Gosse demurred to this 
view, but Mr. Swinsurne said that he 
must be mistaken, and before an audience 
including three dukes, seventeen earls, 
and a viscount, he spoke for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour in support of 
his opinion, proving beyond all shadow 
of a doubt that Mr. ‘Timovore Watts-Dun- 
TON was the most outrageously neglected 
major poet of the century. All this time 
Mr. James Dovaras had a marked copy 
of The Star in his pocket containing an 
article in which he said that “by the 
side of the sonnets of Warrs-Duntoy 
those of Suiksprare and Muiron were 
the immature effusions of irresponsible 
ineptitude.” What should Mr. James 
Douatas have done, and why ? 

Mr. Tomas Bricut, the famous biogra- 
pher, is engaged, as is well known, on a 
Memoir of Parnets, which, in the number 
and ‘irrelevance of its illustrations, bids 
fair to eclipse his own most strenuous 
efforts in this direction. If, as some 
devoted admirers of the “ Uncrowned 
King” believe, it should turn out that 
Pare, were still alive, and he suddenly 
were to confront Mr. Bucur and demand 
an explanation of his intentions, what 
ought Mr. Bucur to say, and why ? 

Lord Rossiyn once met Mr. Heyry 
James, the novelist, at the house of a 
well-known Duchess with literary tastes. 
During the course of luncheon Lord 
Rosstys asked Mr. Henry James what 
he thought of Sir Conan Doyte’s novels. 
Mr. Henry James, with great kindness, 
proceeded to explain in minute par- 
ticularity how it was that, by a 
strange coincidence, he had never been 
so favoured by fortune as to be able to 
complete the perusal of one of the novels 
in question. When Mr. James had 
spoken for about two hours, Lord 
Rosstyx suddenly remembered that he 
had an engagement in the City at 
5 p.m. What ought Lord Rosstyyx to 
have done, and how ? 

Dr. Ropertson Nicon., whose evergreen 
vitality is a constant source of rejoicing 
to his brother bookmen on both sides of 
the Tweed, once visited Sir Water 
Scorr with a view to inducing him to 
undertake a lecturing tour in America. 
In the course of their conversation, Dr. 
Rosertson Nicort. spoke seriously to the 
Wizard of the North on the danger of 
forfeiting his popularity by too rapid 
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Enthusiast. “We SWALI HEAR MORE OF THIS YOUNG MAN.” 
Sufferer. “ Nor to-sicut, I nope.” 








production. ‘ My experience and obser- 
vation,” said the eminent journalist, 
with his accustomed modesty, “have 
taught me that four things cannot go 
on—carelessness, idleness, extravagance 
and headiness. The author who gets a 
motor-car because his first novel has 
done well is likely to repent his adven- 
ture.” “ But,” mildly replied Sir Warren, 
“T have not got a motor-car, nor am I 
likely to.”” Ought Dr. Ronertson Nicor 
to have apologised for his anachronism 
or vindicated it, or said nothing? And 
if so, why ? 

When Mr. Hatt Care was yachting 
off the coast of Norway a few summers 
back he lunched with the Geran 


Emperor on board the Hohenzollern. The | 


talk falling on literature, the Kaiser 
observed, “I have been given to under- 
stand that in the opinion of the cog- 


| noscenti the two greatest living English 








| novelists are Georce Merepira and 


Tomas Harpy.” “Speaking as a Manx 
| novelist, Sire,” rejoined Mr. Haut. Cate, 
“T am with you.” What ought the 
Katser to have replied, and why ? 








Extract from a Baboo’s letter :— 

“On way from Karslin I lost my breakfast 
for two days consecutively and two days alter- 
nately, but it could not make me weak, as I 
lived on biscuits.” 

What a fine testimonial this would have 
made for the Fcod Reform Association. 





The latest news of Miss Exxrvs is that 
she has become a nurse. Her thoughts 
were probably turned in this direction 
| by the fact that the Duke of the Apruzzi’s 
| last communication to her was, according 
'to the Yorkshire Evening Post, “ a cable- 
' gram of 200 wards.” 
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Phyllis. “1’M vERY sorry, BUT 1 THINK WE MUST BE GOING. 











ANDREW TAS BORNE IT AS LONG AS NE CAN.” 








MATCHES AND MEALS. 
EveLuTion AND REVOLUTION. 


In offering their New Match to the 
public, Messrs. Phewsy and Manstickkor 


ies to have solved a problem of| 


universal importance. Without 
ing into the early history of matches, 
Messrs. Phewsy and Manstickkor state 
with no fear of contradiction that these | 


enter- 


essentials of every household have in-| 


variably failed in one respect, viz., that| 
they have only been matches. In 
utilitarian age this is not enough. Why, 
in fact, waste the shaft? ‘The New 
Match is at once a sweetmeat, a stimu- 
lant and a solace. It is most useful to 
motorists and bicyclists, combining as it 
does a light meal with a phosphorescent 
flame. It 
terror 
Saving Bill unnecessary. The difficulty 
of living on sixpence a day has been 
solved. For the bedside, seaside and 
deide it is absolutely essential. Its 
shaft is made of the purest vegetable 
pulp; ten shafts make an excellent soup. 


Some TesTIMoNIALs. 
Dr. 


Sateesy says: “I have consumed 





al 


has deprived night of all}* 
s, and has rendered the Daylight} 


iseveral of them with most pleasant 
lresults. I am recommending them to 
all children, as no one who has tasted 
your matches will ever want to smoke. 
You are national benefactors.” 


A native of the Balkans writes: “ All 
‘our best insurrections are lighted with 
| your matches.” 

Mr. Ruxciman 
destruction of 
efficacious. 
without them.” 
| Duycan writes: 
| to Braww.” 

An Insurance Agent says : “ From their 

delightful aroma I can always detect a 
fire caused by your matches. Several of 

my clients use them with very profitable 
results.” 

A Publie-School Boy (aged 14) states : 
“Tf you had to eat the same sort of vile 
grub they give us you ’d know your 


wires: “For the 
Bills they are most 
No Cabinet is complete 


“T have given a box 


matches are simply top-hole. They ’re 
ripping, especially the pineapple- 


flavoured ones.” 

Mr. Georce ALExAnpER telephones : 
“There are no dead-heads among your 
matches. A box is always worth two 
guineas.” 





Miss VestabeL Pankuurst wires: “ We 


mean to keep the flame burning.” 

Daisy Srrx (aged 9) says: “I always 
get one to suck after my medicine. They 
are just like strawberry jam.” 

Lord Lucas writes: ‘“ Undoubtedly they 
are ‘Lucus a non lucendo.’” (Messrs. 
Phewsy and Manstickkor have asked 
Lord Lucas for an explanation, but have 
not received a reply.) 

Dr. Ciirrorp quotes: “ We have to-day 
lit a New Match in England which I 
trust may never be put out.” 





“Reuter wires fron Teheran that the new 
Council of State consists of silly members of 
whom thirty-two are notables and eighteen 
merchants.”—Upper Burma Gazette. 


We should never dare to talk like this 
of our M.P.’s. 





“On Saturday, certain gentlemen who are 
interested in the movement were seen by our 
representative, who was informed that boring 
operations were carried on. .... Shafts had 
been sunk, and a few men were at work.”— 
North Wales Observer. 


We hope it is a misprint which has 
caused this to be headed “Golf in 
Anglesey.” 
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BELLONA OF THE BALKANS. 


OR WILL MESSINA MAKE 
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NATIONS STOP 
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PREPARED FOR THE WORST. 


Horrified Youth. “On, I say! poy’r say 1T’s ‘Fancy Dress’ to-nicnt! Wat?” 
Damsel (in chain armour). “ Ou DEAR NO, ONLY WE GIRLS HAVE BEEN SO KNOCKED ABOUT LATELY IN ‘KitcHeN Lancers’ WE THOUGHT 
WE'D BE ON THE SAFE SIDE TO-NIGHT.” 








l ; ; A 
ee ‘ sq |put down the helm, and by only aling a pistol, went to the cave to inter- 
BACK TO THE GOOD OLD TIMES. cigar’s breadth did the little vessel| view the desperado who for mere gain 





REcENT events point to a return to the | escape the fearful Barnacle Rocks. would send his fellow-men to a terrible 
modes of the above era. The papers} “ There’s Sam’s light,” cried someone, | death. 
have already reported snow in December , [indicating a gleam on the port bow;| There in the Cimmerian gloom the 


a Christmas ghost, and highwaymen, |and the little boat felt its way cautiously | two men faced each other, and simul- 
carefully masked, on Hampstead Heath. | until at last it was beached on the soft | taneously each put his hand to his brow 
%1t we have exclusive information of |sand of the Cove. and started back in amazement. 
the further spread of the movement. “Ay, ay, Sir,” said old Sam from! “ Passon!” exclaimed the wrecker. 
The night (according to a wireless from | the shore. “’ Iwas a wrecker’s light ‘ee | ‘‘ Passon ! the Smuggler King! Well 
our C anal re presentative) was murky. |see "pon the cliff; but I’ve got ’ee in the | I’ m blessed !’ 
A yawl under full sail tacked about out- reat fast bound, the raseal!” “Trelawny — you a wrecker!” said 
side , Jrepolpen Cove. ‘There ’s old} “Wreckers in the twentieth century !”|the Rector gravely. “I am ill pleased 
Sam’s light,” exclaimed the skipper, and |exclaimed the cultured voice in horror.|to find you here,” he added truthfully, 
™ put the helm hard over, the little craft |'Then it added: “ Boys, you will convey | “ he» as a churechwarden your conduct 


| 
| 
| 





helen forward towards a faint glimmer |the casks and keg to the cave and thence | is, I consider, most repre shensible.” 

on the coast. Presently a voice rang/|to the secret cellar beneath the Rectory, | "The two strong men then shook hands, 
out---a thin, cultured monotone—from a|as usual, 4 and swore to let bygones be bygones. 
muffled figure in oilskins sitting on a; “‘ Iss, sure, Sir,” said the skipper, with | 

keg forrard : “Dear me! (or words toa grin. The Smuggler King (for the} “The coming year will be one of Birthdays.” 


that effect) we are on the terrible rocks!” | muffled figure was indeed he and no |—Chureh Times. 
Once more the weather-beaten salt ‘other) left the men to unload, and, draw- | How these priests dogmatise. 
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THE ROOFER. 


I marriep Charles for three reasons. 
Firstly, I wanted a useful man about the 
house. Secondly, I wanted someone to 
look after the luggage and be in attend- 
ance generally, when I went away on 
week-end visits. Thirdly, I wanted 
literary assistance when, upon returning 


from those visits, the awful necessity 
arose of writing the roofers. Charles, 
in his ignorance, used to call them 


bread-and-butter letters, showing thereby 
not only that he was behind the times, 
but also that he did not appreciate the 
truth that hostesses must be thanked 
as much for the loan of their roof as for 
the use of their bread and butter. Now 
he knows better, so that, when we sat 
dlown to compose our letter of thanks to 
Mrs. Fanshawe for the week-end we had 
just spent at her place, we regarded 
ourselves as sitting down to write, not 
the bread-and-butter letter, but the 
roofer. 

Monday.—The first obstacle was the 
date; but here we’ experienced little 
difficulty, for by combining my excellent 
recollection of Christmas with Charles's 
wonderful power of calculating back- 
wards, we got tolerably near the mark. 
The next part I did entirely by myself, 
and, I say it without pride, it was the 
work of a moment to compose the pre- 
lude :—“ My dear Mrs. Fanshawe.” 

What then? Ah! then we were 
indeed in the midst of difficulties. I 
felt that it was now Charles's turn, and 
Charles felt that it was now time to go 
to bed. So we addressed the envelope, 
licked the stamp, and considered our- 
selves entitled to leave the rest until 
to-morrow. 

Tuesday.-—It was now to-morrow, and 
there was my dear Mrs. Fanshawe un- 
thanked and Charles sitting before the 
fire as useless as only a Charles can he. 
“ Come, Charles,” I said, ‘ my peroration 
is complete and your work still remains 
todo. Let it be a letter combining the 
maximum of gratitude with the mini- 
mum of gush. Let it be thorough but 
epigrammatic, hearty but not vulgar, 
original but not affected, neat but not 
gaudy. Keep those few and simple 
directions in your mind and fire away. 
I will write as you dictate.” 

“* My dear Mrs. Fanshawe 

“That is my bit.” 

‘Your Virs. ‘h 


dear Funshaore 


e 
corrected. 
‘Be a man,” I said. 
“My dear Mrs. Fanshawe,—There is 


no one whom ] reqard as 80 peculiarly 
so intrinsically dear. You 
therefore forgive me, I am sure, when J 


mine, 


refer to you as my dear Mrs. Fanshawe. 
Mrs. Funshatce ! The bitter-sweet of 
names! Sweet, because it is yours; 


bitter, because it suggests, nay, implies, ' 


will | 





the existence of a Mr. Fanshawe... 





' pearls and rubies ; 


feeling, as I must, 


Violet, I shall have to leave out the! that it is you and your kind that keep 


,” 


‘ my. 

“Charles, dear,” I said, “I hate to 
intrude where I am _ obviously not 
wanted, but this letter is supposed to 











THE CHIPPENHAM CHAMPION 
WILL MEET ALL COMERS 
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PORTRAIT— WHEN COMPOSING ELUSIVE ANSWER TO 


CHALLENGE. 








come from me, and not from you. Pull 
yourself together.” 

Charles pulled himself together with 
a click. “ My dear Mrs. F ‘anshawe . 
Have you got that down? . . Having 
| stayed, as 1 have, in all the most stately 
of our English houses ; valuing, as I do, 
our British hospitality ‘above the price of 


that jewel bright, I write (as indeed, how 
can I not ?) to thank * 

“Excuse me, little one,” I interrupted 
once more, ‘‘ what small chance we have 
of being asked again depends entirely 
upon our merry temperament and the 


jocular way we have with us. Begin 
again. 
My * he began. 


~~ hat stands,” | said. 

“Re recent visit. I am now in a 
position to inform you that we arrived 
Fraek in town in comparative safety and 
good health. I find the fog, on the one 
hand, still with us, but my silver-backed 
brushes, on the other hand, missing. I 
put this down to the carelessness or 
eriminal intent of the oficial who packed 
my bag, and must insist upon their imme- 
diate restitution, in default of which I 
shall find myself under the necessity of 
taking such steps as my solicitor may 
advise . . . I may take it that you have 
left your brushes behind ?”’ 

“Mr. Marrivctt,” I said indignantly, 
“how many times must I tell you that | 
your wile is perfect? Of course I have 


‘left nothing behind.” 


“Then we cannct write this letter 
to-night, for there is nothing to write it 
about. You should make a point of 
always leaving something behind.” 

And so we put it off till the next day. 

Wednesday.—It was the day after to- 
morrow, and Mrs. Fanshawe, though still 
as dear as ever, yet remained unthanked. 


This Charles, I began to think, was 
something of an ass. ‘“ What do we 


want to go staying at places for?” he 
asked; then, a little later: ‘Omitting 
the affectionate part, let it run thus: 
I must thank you for a delightful week- 
end. We got back to town all right. We 
are all well here. Is not the weather 
most seasonable? I hope you are all 
well there. Weare all well here. When 
I say ‘we,’ I mean Charles and myself. 
Thanking you again, I remain yours 
sincerely, Vio.ut Marniorr.” 

“ Best-looking of all the Charleses,” 
I said not unkindly, ‘‘you are a 


isplendid husband, but no letter-writer. 


We must telegraph.” And so it came 


ito this: 


“ Fanshawe, Pelton. Thani:s for de- 
lightful week-end. Too busy to write. 
Marriott.” 





Commercial Candour. 
From a notice in a Glasgow picture- 
dealer’s shop : 
“Genuine Art at A Discount.” 


Seen at a ‘West E od sale : 
“ Evening dresses can go no lower.” 
That sometimes has been Mr. Punch’s 








modest opinion. 
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TRIALS OF THOMAS.—No. 3. 
THE CHRISTMAS EOLIDAYS. 
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Thomas. “’OxLp ’arp, Master Jack! You MUSTN’T TAKE THAT, AND Miss Maup SHE DIDN'T OUGHT TO HAVE.” 
Master Jack. “ Att nigut, THomas, you Go First, YOuU’RE SURE TO BREAK IT, 


AND THEN I’LL GET OVER ALL RIGHT.” 








A HUMAN-TALE. 


Tr was a dark, damp, uncomfortable | 
January afternoon, no weather for out- 
door revelling, and the young fairies 
began to feel time hang rather heavy 
on their hands. Finally, when the 
smallest of all fell into a dewdrop and 
had to be hauled out by the heels and 
wrapped in dandelion fluff to dry before 
a glow-worm, the atmosphere of the 
Palace nursery became so ominous that 
the Big Fairy had no alternative but 
to suggest reading aloud as the only 
way of keeping them all quiet. 

“But what shall it be?” she asked, 
to which they instantly replied in chorus, 
“Oh, a Human-tale, please!” because, 
you know, there is nothing that the 
young fairies love half so well, especially 
at Christmas time, as a story about 
Humans, with, if possible, motors and 
telegrams and all sorts of magics like 
that in it. So the Big Fairy produced 
from somewhere a wonderful human 
newspaper, that she pretended she had 
found lying in the grass outside the 
Palace, and prepared to read. 

“What first?” she asked; and the 








Princesses in their own right, chorused 
again, “The Court News, of course!” 
so she cleared her throat and began : 

“Court of Bankruptcy E 

“Ts he a very powerful king?” inter- 
posed the smallest fairy. 

“ Very,” said the Big Fairy decidedly ; 
“there ’s lots about him here.” 

“Do get on!” cried the others. 

“* An examination was held yesterday 
into the affairs of Josiah Bunting, retail 
tobacconist and stationer, of 52, Lady- 
smith Road, Balham, who filed his own 
petition. Liabilities were estimated at 
£462; assets, nil hess 

“Tt’s awfully exciting! 
smallest fairy. 

“* Debtor ascribed his position mainly 
to the recent slump in Kaffirs, in which 
he had been induced to dabble beyond 
his means pay 

“What are Kaffirs?” demanded the 
smallest Fairy but one. 

“ Kaffirs,” answered the Big Fairy, 
who was exceedingly well informed, 
“are a kind of purplish humans, with 
spears. Something like thistles.” 

“Go on,” said the smallest Fairy 








” 


said the 





do take us there, too !”’ 


lyvoung Fairies, who were all of them!'ccstatically. ‘Did they slump him on 


| ” 
purpose ? 


“T’m afraid so— and to the fact that 
he himself had been in failing health.’ ”’ 

“What’s fai—?” began the smallest 
Fairy, but the reader intercepted her. 

“Failing health,” she said quickly 
and firmly, “is a thing humans are in 
just before a failure. Don’t interrupt. 
‘No settlement having been proposed, 
after some severe comments by the 
| Receiver, discharge was suspended in- 
\definitely.’ That’s the end of that 
story.” 

“Tt’s rather sad,” said the smallest 
Fairy. 

“ Fancy if it was all true!” exclaimed 
the smallest but one. 

“Don’t be silly,” said the eldest with 
superiority. “‘'There’s no such things as 
Humans really. They’re only nonsense.” 

“T wouldn’t be too sure of that!” 
interposed the Big Fairy indulgently 
(such a playful manner she had with 
children). “There is certainly a place 
called Balham. I’ve been there.” 

“Have you!” cried the chorus, awe- 
stricken. “Oh, kind, dear Big Fairy, 
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“Why?” asked the Big Fairy. “It’s! 


a quite ordinary place, really, just en- 
chanted woods and an ogre’s castle or 
two; nothing out of the way.” 

“But perhaps,” said the smallest, 
solemnly, “if we went there, and were 
dreadfully good, and shut our eyes, and 
imagined hard, we might see them our- 
selves. ‘Tte Humans, I mean, and 
Ladysmith Road, and the Kaffirs, and 
the Assets and everything !” 

“ Well, well,” answered the Big Fairy, 
“T was young myself once, and, anyhow, 
if you can’t see that sort of thing in 
the Christmas holidays, you never can, 
that’s certam. We'll try this very 
night.” 

But the smallest Fairy still looked 
thoughtful. “1 don’t think,” she re- 
marked gravely, “that it was quite 
kind of the Kaffirs to slump. If we 
found any, could we ask them not to?” 

“You darling!” cried the Big Fairy, 
kissing her. ‘ Of course we could, and 
we will!” 

What is more, they did. 

And if this is not the correct explana- 
tion of the sensational boom in the 
South African Market which floated an 
astonished Mr. Bunting to his feet again, 
it is at least as true as many of the 
reports in circulation about that abode 
of myths, 





THE CHILDREN’S TREAT. 
(Voices iy THE Uprer Circe.) 

Determined Mother. Now can you both 
ece ? 

Stanley. Yes, I can see all right. 

Gladys. I can’t see a bit. That big 
fat man's just in front of me. 

D. M. Well, don’t ery, my bird. (T'o 
stout gentleman.) Excuse me, but will 
you kindly change places with your 
child? You completely block my little 
girl’s view. 

Stout Gentleman. 
yes, certainly. 
(Changes places.) 

Stanley. Oh, mother! He’s just in 
front of me now! Oh! I say it isn’t 
fair. Why should Gladys—— 

D. M. Be quiet. You must just make 
the best of it. Sit on your coat. There, 
that’s better. 

Stanley. But his head's in the way 
still. 

Stout Gentleman (moving it to one side 
in an embarrassed manner). Very sorry, 
L’m sure, 

D. M. I suppose it can’t be helped, 
but it is hard on the boy. Here, Stanley, 
siton the bag. (Pushes string bag con- 
taining opera glasses, tin of toffee, brush 
and comb, sponge and towel, underneath 
him.) There, you’re all right now! 

Stanley. But it’s so beastly lumpy. 
(Wriggles violently.) 

Gladys. Oh! mother, do make him be 


Eh—what? Oh 
Very sorry, 1’m sure. 





quiet and sit still. I can’t hear a word 
they ’re saying. 

D. M. There’s no satisfying you, 
Stanley. Sit still at once. You shall 


| go home if I have any more of it. 


Voices. Shh—shh—shh—shh! (A 
burst of clapping greets the entrance of a 
star, during which Stanley stealthily 
sneaks his mother’s and sister's hats 
from under the seat, places them on the 
string bag, maintains his position on the 
top by tightly clutching a strange foot 
which penetrates from the seats behind, 
and begins to enjoy the entertainment.) 


Attendant. Tea, ices, chocolates! Tea, 
ices, chocolates ! 

Stanley and Gladys. 
Tees ! 

D. M. (to Attendant). One cup of tea 
and two ices. There you are, children. 
Half-a-crown, do you say? Tut, tut. 
What a robbery! Stanley, don’t gobble 
yours like that. Is it good ? 

Stanley. Not so good as the penny 
ice wafers at the seaside. Not bad, 
though. 

Gladys (suddenly whimpering). Oh, 
mother, it’s gone to my hollow tooth. 
Oh—oh ! 

D. M. Here, drink a drop of hot tea, 
my precious! Is that better? Stanley, 
hold Gladys’s ice a minute. (Stanley 
takes it, but in his anxiety not to miss 
the knock-about business on the stage, 
cranes forward and holds the plate 
slanting, with the result that the ice slips 
of.) 

Gladys. It’s better now, Mother dear. 
Where’s my ice, Stanley ? 

Stanley. I don’t know. It’s gone. 

D. M. Gone, indeed! You greedy boy, 
you ’ve eaten it! 

Stanley. I never! 

D. M. Where is it, then ? 

Gladys (whimpering). I want my ice. 

Stanley. I haven’t got your beastly 
ice. What shall I do with the plates, 
Mother ? 

D. M. Put them down on the floor, 
you naughty boy. I should be ashamed. 

Voices. Shh —shh—shh! 
puts the plates on the floor, Subse- 
quently, owing to excitement caused by 
the funny man, he treads on them and 
breaks them.) 

D.M. There—you careless child! 
I knew you'd do it. Push the pieecs 
right under the seat at once. 

Gladys. Oh, Mother, oughtn’t we to 
tell the attendant ? 

D. M. Be quiet, Gladys. Certainly 
not. Doas I tell you, Stanley. We'll 
put our hats on now; it’s nearly ovr, 
thank goodness! Where are the hats ? 
(Searches wildly—unseats Stanley and 
discovers their battered remains.) You 
wicked boy! Never will I take you out 
again. You make my life a_ perfect 


Oh, mother! 





burden! (Curtain descends.) 





(Stanley } 


Stout Gentleman. Very good perform- 
ance. Never laughed so much in my 
life. (Puts on his hat.) Good heavens! 
what ’s this on my head? (Snatches off 
his hat to investigate, and turns round to 
D. M. with pink streams running down 
his face.) Really, Madam, | must pro- 
test at your allowing your boy to play 
tricks with my hat. You ought to keep 
him under proper control. 

Stanley. It’s Gladys’s ice! 

Gladys. I want my ice ! 

D. M. (glaring at Stout Gentleman 
from under her broken hat-brim). Proper 
control, indeed! I think it is for you to 
explain how my child’s ice, for which I 
paid a shilling, comes to be in your hat? 

Stout Gentleman (flinching before her 
fierce aspect). I can’t explain it, Madan. 
It’s a most extraordinary thing! 

D. M. It is indeed, and very hard on 
my little girl. However, it’s no use to 
her now. Come along, my bird. Now 
then, Stanley, make haste. (Hustles 
them out before her, leaving the Stout 
Gentleman mopping his head and face 
with a large bandana handkerchief and 
shaking the remains of the melted ice 
out of his hat on to the floor.) 





TOLD TO THE SEA-HORSE 
MARINES. 


| [By private eable from Our Own New Guinea 


Correspondent. } 
Papua, Jan. 8th, 1909. 

From a Report of the French Geo- 
graphical Society which has just reached 
us out here I gather that a lecturer from 
Mexico has been explaining to that 
learned body the use of the turtle asa 
marine motor, affixed to a canoe and fed 
with fish. To show how this idea may 
be developed among really civilised 
races, I will tell you of a thrilling 
episode in connection with a neighbour- 
ing island off the North of Australia. 
Marine monsters are here habitually 
used for naval purposes, a two-power- 
standard in porpoises being maintained 
against the neighbouring islands, and a 
fleet of 30-knot sharks heing kept rper- 
manently in harbour in case of invasion ; 
indeed a deficiency in armoured sword- 
fish once led to the downfall of the 
Ministry. 

The island I speak of, in which I take 
an intelligent interest, had with great 
difficulty tamed a gigantic five-thousand- 
mackerel. power whale, and by fitting it 
with electric light, jury masts and turrets 
had established its naval supremacy and 
demonstrated the superiority of whale 
traction in war, besides solving to a 
considerable extent the problem of un- 
empleyed mammals. 

War suddenly broke out, and we 
had just mobilised our fleet of turtle- 
destroyers, when to our horror the 





enemy sprang upon us a Dreadnought 
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He (filling in claims for himself and wife). “ Question Fower—‘ Sex.’ Wor po O1 pvt THERE, Missus?” 


She. ‘‘I DUNNO WOT YER CONSCIENCE LL ALLOW YOr TO PUT; BUT YE PUTS ME DOWN A Primitive Mernopy.” 








sea-serpent of the most modern ‘type, 
heavily armed with jelly-fish and rigged 
with a fighting-top filled with native 
bowmen firing dum-dum boomerangs. 

It was a moment for action. We 
reversed our trusty whale, submerged 
him, and using him as a sabmarine 
passed right under the enemy’s flect. 
To procure a number of electric 500- 
volt eels and return to the scene of 
action was the work of two or three 
minutes. We submerged the whale 
once more, after loading the immense 
cavity in iis mouth with the electric 
eels. Getting abeam of the sea-serpent 
we despatched the whole battery of them 
after the manner of torpedoes, and in a 
few seconds the war was over. 

We are now developing a fleet of air- 
ships drawn by albatrosses on the 
heavier-than-air principle, and I will go 
on to describe — 

[No, no. I can’t believe you any 
more.—Ep. | 








The Times has been having a series 
of articles on ‘ The Metropolitan Police.” 
This brings up to date the old catch- 
phrase, “If you want to know a Police- 
man ask The Times.” 








OXFORD IN LONDON. 
I. 
Tine was (in fact, a month ago) 
When I was not as other mortals, 
But looked upon the crowd below 
From out supreme Olympic portals. 
We of “ the Book, the Triple Crown,” 
Jsurped the gods’ imperial frown, 
And if you wait a moment I'll 
Put it in Stevensonian style : 
All, all around is ours, we cry, 
The Broad, the Turl, the Corn, the High, 
The Isis and the Eights ; 
This is the world, and we hold trumps ; 
For us the counter-jumper jumps, 
For us the waiter watts. 


Il. 
Indeed, ’twas so. Not Crests’ self, 

Although possessed of greater riches 
(The rhyme is obviously “ pelf”’), 

Had our sublime dominion, which is 
What keeps the townsman in his place, 
Denotes us as Another Race, 

And makes the shopman, rapt in awe, 
Bow to our great unwritten law: 


Wear Norfolk coat and flannel bags ; 
If gown at all, a gown in rags. 


Thus shop. And though you've spent | 





Merely a penny on a eard, 
Don't take it with you ; this is barred. 
See that you have it sent! 
Il. 
O blissful term-time! Then our nods 
Sufficed to ratify and clinch all. 
A horror strikes us: we were gods, 
But was our godhead just provincial ? 
For now reluctantly we find 
That we are merely humankind ; 
Our racial difference is naught— 
Which is much less than we had thought. 
The London tradesman does not guess 
That we are better than we dress. 
In fact, he values us 
No more than others, from whose purse 
He pockets twice what we disburse, 
With only half the fuss. 





Indian Notes. 

“The Bara Raja Bahadur yesterday shot two 
leopards and the Chhota Raja Bahadur, one 
measuring 6 feet, 5 feet 3 inches, and 5 feet 
10 inches, respectively, thus giving relief to the 
villagers.”-—The Statesman. 

“Tn conclusion I would say one or two words 
tomy boys. There is an old Greek motto jy’wo, 
oex’utov ‘ Know thyself.’ ”"—Deecan Herald. 


The compositor did his best. 
Pp 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tue story of the life of Dr. Jameson (Hurst anp BLAcKeEtTt), 
told by Mr. Seymour Forr, is useful as throwing light on 
some episodes of modern history. It describes in detail the 
early advance and settlement on the choice lands of South 
Africa of the Chartered Company under the inspiration and 
leadership of Cecu. Ruopes. ‘The chief attraction of the book 
will, however, be found in the personality of its hero. Settled 
in Kimberley in practice as a doctor, JAwEson became in brief 
time administrator of a territory as big as Great Britain, led 
a raid acro:s the borders of a friendly nation, was cast into 
prison, and lived to be Premier of a State in which Britons 
and Dutch dwell together in comparative amity. The madness 
of the Raid was brought out in strong light a few years 
later when the power of England was strained to its utmost 
in the effort to accomplish a task lightly undertaken by Dr. 
Jameson with his troop of five hundred irregular horse. 


It must, I think, be rather nice to be Mr. Epmunp Francis 
Setiar; not, however, because he has written Glentyre (Biack- 
woop), but because, having done so, his power of self-appre- 
ciation, and perhaps also the applause of his friends, were 
such as to persuade him that the general public would derive 
six-shillings’ worth of entertainment from its perusal. How 
splendid to have friends like that! | Did they actually laugh, 
one wonders, at the crocodi'e mistaken for a prehistoric 
monster, or at the lantern lecture, or at the habit, common, 
apparently, to many of the author’s personages, of tumbling 
down upon the very slightest provocation? Enviously, and 
with the best will in the world, I must confess my inability to 
follow them. Indeed, to speak by the book (a sufficiently 
weighty fashion in this instance!) the attempt to make a 
Scots Cranford of the village chronicles of Glentyre seems to 
have been doomed to failure from the outset. Honestly, 
Mr. Setxar has not quite the touch for this kind of thing; 
and though, to do him justice, here and there traces of a 
genuinely comic idea are discernible—the old lady who has 
been told that she “understands gentlemen” is a case in 








It is evident from Mr. — 
Fort’s friendly narra- 
tive that the Doctor, 
fresh from triumph in 
Matabeleland, was a 
trifle enlarged. He had 
grown to believe in his 
star, as did another and 
greater Raider. The 
result was that he came 
a disastrous cropper, 
played blindly into the 
hands of the astute 
Oom Pavt, and hurried 
on what was perhaps 
an inevitable war. Ad- 
mitting this, Dr. Jamg- 
SON comes out of it all 
plucky, light-hearted, 
chivalrous, careless of 
personal interests in 
pursuit of the imperial 
projects of Cecit Ruoves. 


. 





point—his humour may 
be compared, in homely 
but familiar metaphor, 
to a very small Scotch 
diluted with sucha pro- 
digious quantity of flat 
wordiness that the result 
can hardly be other than 
insipid. Still, it is al- 
ways daugerous to dog- 
matise upon laughter, 
and possibly amongst 
the impressionable folk 
north of the Tweed even 
the funniments of Glen- 
tyre may earn their 
tribute. 





“s 


“She had never seen 
a man like that before. 
.... Then he looked up 
and smiled—and she 
had seen no smile like 


As] ba 
pilmom aXe 





Born a Scotchman, he is 
inallrespectsnearerakin 
to the typical Irishman 
known toCuartes Leven. 





EXPLODED REPUTATIONS.— VIII. 
Omar Kuayydm and nis “Tov.” 


that before.” The lady 
in question was cer- 
tainly only a little girl; 








“She placed the decanter of brandy and a tumbler on 
the table beside him. Then she left the room again.” So 
ends the last paragraph of The Gorgeous Isle (Murray), 
by Gerrrupe Arnerion. And then? Then, presumably, 
Byam Warner, British West Indian poet and drunkard, 
began to put on paper what he believed to be the most 
beautiful poem ever conceived. Never, he had told his 
newly-wedded wife, had he written a line except under the 
influence of stimulants, and, when he fell in love with her 
and swore off alcohol, the Pierian spring automatically dried 
up. If he did not drink neither could he write. Once the 
honeymoon was over the old cravings returned, and the girl 
who had married him in order to wean him from the bottle, 
unable to bear the sight of his sufferings, determined, at the 
risk of ruining his body, to save his soul from becoming 
atrophied. So she brought forth brandy in a decanter 
and left him to his poem and his fate. The picture may be 
true to life. It certainly reads as if it were. But in spite of 
its cleverness and the gorgeous framework of island scenery 
and West Indian manners and customs of seventy years ago, 
it seems to me unnecessarily depressing. I prefer my 


brandy in a liqueur-glass or else diluted with soda. 


but little girls have a 
|habit of growing up, and meantime they sometimes fall 
}in love. At any rate, the heroine of The Trail of the 
| Lonesome Pine (Constaste) does so; and Mr. Jonn. Fox, in 
this his latest novel from Kentucky hills, makes both her 
jand her lover—who was none other than the unknown 
| Knight of the Winsome Smile—as attractive as true heart 
can wish. The book isacareful study of developing character 
}as well as a delicate romance with a lawless background. 
|And since Cupid does not here make his puppets breathe 
their vows with too much of a nasal twang the ordinary 
Briton, who is equipped with a colossal ignorance of the 
/vocabulary of the Wild West, will find no difficulties of 
| dialect to vault over. A most enjoyable novel. 





“A very pretty table decoration for the dinner table is a winter 
scene carried out by using what will appear a frozen pond, made 
| from a large oval or oblong mirror frosted over with a sponge dipped 
in a bath of Epsom salts and beer, using as much of the salts as the 
| beer will take up in solution.”—The Evening Neves. 


The writer should try again. With a little thought a better 
use for beer could be found than this of mixing it with 
Epsom salts and making a bath of it. 























